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k. 

Abbot’s  Authorship  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  noticed,  399. 

Abstinence  from  Intoxicating  Stimu¬ 
lants,  a  Sobfr  View  of  it,  article 
on,  by  Daniel  Merrimun,  D.D.,  70  7; 
prudential  abstinence  in  the  light 
of  physiology,  708 ;  effect  of  alco¬ 
hol  on  the  nervous  system,  708 ; 
comparative  effect  of  small  and 
large  quantities,  710 ;  the  precise 
symptoms  of  the  food  and  poison 
effects,  710;  paralysis  of  the  vaso¬ 
motor  nerves,  712;  effect  of  alco¬ 
hol  on  the  electrical  currents  of 
the  body,  713 ;  on  the  temperature 
of  the  body,  713;  Anstie’s  theory 
and  arguments  unsatisfactory,714; 
the  effect  of  other  medicines  dif¬ 
ferent  according  to  the  quantity, 
715 ;  application  of  Anstie’s  prin¬ 
ciple  to  opium,  716  ;  the  principle, 
of  little  practical  value,  717;  many 
persons  cannot  take  alcohol  at  all 
without  narcotism,  718;  alcohol  in 
any  amount  entirely  needless,  718 ; 
no  clear  line  between  health  and 
disease,  719;  narcosis  may  take 
place  without  being  manifested  by 
the  usual  signs,  720;  the  effect  of 
the  habit  of  a  stimulant  indulgence, 
721 ;  cases  of  men  who  drink  great 
quantities  of  beer  without  seeming 
hurt,  722;  Anstie’s  explanation, 
722;  judgment  of  scientific  men 
as  to  the  effect  of  moderate  indul¬ 
gence,  723;  of  Dr-  Brunton  and 
Sir  W.  Gull,  724;  action  of  alco¬ 
hol  on  the  blood,  725;  on  the 
'  heart,  726  ;  on  the  stomach,  726  ; 
alcohol  as  a  food,  727  ;  question 
whether  alcohol  is  a  food,  728; 
effects  of  fermented  liquors  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  simple  alcohol,  730; 
in  fermented  liquors  many  sub¬ 
stances  present  besides  alcohol, 
732;  use  of  fermented  liquors  in 
distinction  from  distilled  liquors, 
733  ;  the  restrictions  scientifically 
put  upon  the  use  of  alcohol,  734; 


prudential  abstinence  in  the  light 
of  experience,  735;  statistics  of 
life  insurance  companies,  in  favor 
of  abstinence,736 ;  abstinence  ben¬ 
eficial  in  times  of  great  exposure 
and  in  accidents,  737;  men  glad 
to  trust  important  interests  with 
abstainers,7 38 ;  that  drinking  leads 
to  drunkenness  stigmatized  as  an 
atrocious  dogma,  738;  evil  effects 
of  drinking  even  in  moderate 
quantities,  739  ;  benevolent  absti¬ 
nence,  740;  the  Bible  may  not 

{irohibit  the  use  of  wine,  740; 
imitation  to  the  principle  that 
certain  things  should  be  abstained 
from  for  the  sake  of  others,  742  ; 
the  principle  sometimes  impera¬ 
tive,  743 ;  the  principle  applied  to 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,744; 
common  objections  to  abstinence, 
745 ;  it  is  unmanly,  ascetic,  746 ; 
the  force  of  this  objection  in  the 
case  of  a  community,  747;  absti¬ 
nence  tends  to  weaken  and  per¬ 
vert  character,  748 ;  our  Lord 
made  and  used  wine,  750;  he 
practised  absolute  non-resistance 
to  evil,  751;  Christ’s  circumstances 
said  to  be  substantially  the  same 
as  ours,  752;  they  are  not  the 
same,  752;  abstinence  said  not  to 
be  a  modern  invention,  755 ;  ab¬ 
stinence  said  to  imply  contempt  of 
the  moral  teachings  of  the  Bible, 
756;  abstinence  impossible,  757. 
Acts  xi.  26.  The  Disciples  first 
called  Christians  in  Antioch,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  Frederic  Gardiner, 
D.D.,  323 ;  the  name  not  given  to 
the  disciplei  by  the  heathen,  323 ; 
the  adoption  of  the  name  marks 
an  important  era,  323 ;  meaning 
of  the  word  translated  “  called,” 
324 ;  its  sense  in  Hellenistic  Greek, 
324 ;  used  nineteen  times  in  the 
Bible,  325 ;  in  the  New  Testament 
used  generally  in  the  passive,  326 ; 
the  disciples  called  Christians  by 
a  divine  direction,  327. 
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and  Semitic  Langnages,  their 
‘■elations  to  each  other,  article 
by  Bev.  J.  F.  McCurdy,  116  ; 
yords  for  stretching  or  extending, 

■  M6  ;  words  for  bending  or  curv- 
ilg,  122;  words  expressive  of 
^vement,  124;  words  indicating 
fiisition,  127^  words  for  shutting 
*  enclosing,  129;  words  for  guanl- 
against  or  fearing,  130;  words 
.  for  binding  together,  131;  words 
ibv  pressing  and  crushing,  132; 
■words  for  carving  or  graving,  133 ; 
‘words  for  piercing,  infixing,  134; 
words  for  wetting  or  pouring  out, 
;  words  denoting  cold,  136 ; 
Aords  for  thinking,  136 ;  words 
knowing,  137 ;  words  for  being 
t)r  existing,  139;  words  for  horn, 
140 ;  words  for  wine,  142. 

B. 

B.-^stian’s  The  Brain  as  an  Organ  of 
the  Mind,  noticed,  396. 

Beard’s  Practical  Treatise  on  Ner¬ 
vous  Exhaustion,  noticed,  206. 

Belief,  Fundamental  Laws  of,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  Rev.  Charles  F.  Thwing, 
303 ;  meaning  of  the  term  belief,” 
303 ;  self-evidence,  a  law  of  belief, 
304 ;  truths  self-evident  to  one 
mind  but  not  to  another,  304 ;  the 
inconceivability  of  the  contrary,  a 
law  of  belief,  305 ;  necessity  a  law, 
305 ;  universality,  306 ;  simplicity 
or  ultimateness,  306 ;  the  primary 
beliefs  of  man,  307 ;  that  one  which 
relates  to  his  own  existence,  307  ; 
the  trustworthiness  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  307 ;  objections  by  Maudsley, 
309 ;  answers,  310 ;  belief  in  per¬ 
sonal  identity,  311;  the  existence 
of  infinity,  311 ;  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  infinity,  312 ;  primary 
character  of  mathematical' truth, 
312;  belief  relative  to  the  laws  of 
thought,  313 ;  the  question  of  caus¬ 
ality,  314 ;  necessity  of  a  belief  of 
the  existence  of  315. 

Bibles,  Polyglot,  in  the  “  John  Carter 
Brown  Liorary,”  article  on,  by  J. 
C.  Stockbridge,  D.D.,  678;  the 
Complutcnsian  Bible,  678;  the 
Antwerp  Polyglot,  579;  the  Paris 
Polyglot,  580 ;  the  London  Poly¬ 
glot,  580;  Cartell’s  Lexicon  Hep- 
taglotton,  580. 


Biblical  Theology,  its  Claims  to  a 
Place  in  our  Theological  Schools, 
article  on,  188;  meaning  of  the 
phrase.  Biblical  Theology,  188; 
treatment  which  the  Bible  has  re¬ 
ceived  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  Christian  doctrine, 
189 ;  doctrines  of  the  Bible  not  so 
much  stated  as  implied,  191 ;  the 
Bible  not  a  revelation  but  a  di¬ 
vinely  authenticated  record  of  a 
revelation,  192;  the  relation  of 
biblical  theology  to  the  other  divis¬ 
ions  and  departments  of  theologi¬ 
cal  science,  192;  the  function  of 
one  department,  to  open  up  the 
Bible,  1 92 ;  the  function  of  another 
department  is  purely  historical, 
193;  each  of  these  two  depart¬ 
ments  distinguishable  from  the 
other,  193 ;  the  fourth  department 
is  the  three  others  applied  to 
practical  theology,  194  ;  a  chair  of 
biblical  theology  in  our  schools 
would  be  a  great  relief  to  the  de¬ 
partment  of  systematic  theology, 
195;  it  would  establish  correctives 
to  dogmatic  errors,  196 ;  it  would 
meet  certain  peculiarities  of  the 
religious  life  of  the  times,  196  ;  it 
would  be  of  great  practical  service 
in  the  training  of  preachers,  197  ; 
importance  to  the  preacher  of 
knowing  the  peculiarities  of  each 
book  of  the  Bible,  197 ;  Importance 
of  knowing  the  hidden  truth  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Bible,  198. 

Bixby,  James  T.,  article  by,  435. 

Boston  Society  of  Natural  History, 
its  Anniversary,  noticed,  589. 

Bowen’s  Gleanings  from  a  Literary 
Life,  noticed,  203. 

Bumstead,Rev.H.,U.D.,articleby,47. 

C. 

Calderwood’s  The  Relation  of  Sci¬ 
ence  and  Religion,  noticed,  588. 

Catholicism,  Old,  article  on,  by  Rev. 
Frank  H.  Foster,  401 ;  rise  of  Old 
Catholicism  in  Germany,  403 ;  the 
first  old-catholic  Congress,  403; 
reforms  begun,  405;  convention 
at  Bonn,  405 ;  first  old-catholic 
Synod,  405 ;  second  Congress,  406; 
reforms  proposed  by  subsequent 
Synods,  407 ;  evil  consequences 
feared  but  not  experience,  409 ; 
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the  great  crisis  passed,  409 ;  the 
men  most  prominent  in  the  move¬ 
ment,  409 ;  movement  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  410 ;  the  course  of  events 
in  the  Jura,  412 ;  meeting  of  Sjrn- 
ods,  414;  efforts  for  union  with 
other  Christian  bo<lies,  415;  the 
movement  in  other  countries,  416 ; 
the  movement  a  protestant  one, 
418;  points  of  the  protest,  418; 
evangelical  spirit  of  old-cathol- 
icism,  420;  adoption  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  national  churches,  422 ; 
the  Scriptures  brought  into  prom¬ 
inence,  423 ;  comparison  of  the 
movement  with  kindred  move¬ 
ments  in  the  past,  424 ;  relation 
of  Old  Catholicism  to  Protestant¬ 
ism,  429 ;  its  relation  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  church,  482 ;  its  prospects  on 
the  whole  encouraging,  433. 

Chapin's  Creation  and  the  Early  De¬ 
velopments  of  Society,  noticed,205. 

Cobb,  Rev.  W.  H.,  Articles  bv,  230, 
658. 

Cook’s  Religion  and  Chemistry,  no¬ 
ticed,  201. 

Cowles’,  Prof.,  Commentaries,  no¬ 
ticed,  777. 

D. 

DIman’s  The  Theistic  Argument  as 
affected  by  Recent  Theories,  no¬ 
ticed,  783. 

Dorner’s  Christliche  Glaubenslehre, 
noticed,  582. 

E. 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  Remarks  on  the 
Trinity,  articles  by  Edwards  A. 
Park,  147 ;  the  question  why  these 
remarks  have  never  been  pub¬ 
lished,  147;  Edwards  never  paid 
special  attention  to  theories  con¬ 
nected  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  149;  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  Edwards’s  tentative  state¬ 
ments  and  the  statements  of  his  full 
and  final  belief  not  easily  made, 

150 ;  he  was  wont  to  compose  “  ten¬ 
tative ’’paragraphs,  150;  illustra¬ 
tion  as  to  the  relation  to  each  other 
of  the  love  of  benevolence,  and  the 
love  of  complacence,  152;  difference 
between  the  covenant  of  redemp¬ 
tion  and  the  covenant  of  grace, 

1 53 ;  method  of  disti  nguishing  ten¬ 
tative  statements  from  ultimate 
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conclusions,  155 ;  what  the  Script¬ 
ure  reveals  in  a  peculiar  manner 
as  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  157 ;  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  a  peculiar  manner 
called  by  the  name  of  love,  158  ; 
the  personal  love  of  God,  ICO ;  the 
dove  an  emblem  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
160 ;  God’s  love  primarily  to  him¬ 
self,  161 ;  love  in  Christians  the 
same  with  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
them,  163;  the  F ather  represented 
as  loving  the  Son,  but  not  the  Holy 
Ghost,  164;  the  Holy  Spirit  the 
summum  of  all  good,  167  ;  econo¬ 
my  of  the  persons  of  the  Trinity, 
167 ;  grace  in  the  heart  the  same 
as  the  Spirit  acting  in  the  heart, 
171 ;  grace  nothing  but  the  Spirit 
of  God  united  to  the  soul,  173; 
quotations  from  the  writings  of 
the  Chevalier  Ramsay,  178;  on 
the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  180 ;  the 
Trinity,  181;  God  eternally  ac¬ 
tive,  181 ;  the  object  of  the  infinite 
mind  no  other  than  its  own  idea, 
182 ;  the  eternal  idea  God  has  of 
himself  produces  an  infinite  eter¬ 
nal  love,  183;  the  divine  essence 
represented  under  three  notions, 
185;  reasons  for  printing  the  quota¬ 
tions  from  Ramsay,  186  ;  the  para¬ 
graphs  quoted  from  Edwards’s 
Treatise  on  Grace  substantially 
in  agreement  with  a  manuscript 
which  has  been  mislaid,  187.  Was 
the  Treatise  on  Grace  meant  for 


publication  ?  333 ;  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  distinct  from  a  theory 
regarding  it,  334 ;  statement  of 
theories  of  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
335 ;  what  was  Edwards’s  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity?  337  ;  the  regen¬ 
erate  soul  partakes  of  the  second 

SjKon  as  well  as  of  the  third,  339  ;• 
dwards’s  style  regarding  the 
Trinity  approximate  rather  than 
complete,  34(1;  certain  expres¬ 
sions  of  Edwards  giving  rise  to  the 
idea  that  he  was  a  Sabellian  or  a 


Dualist,  342 ;  his  tendency  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  simplicity  rather  than 
the  triplicity  of  the  Godhead,  343 ; 
his  theory  in  regard  to  eternal 
generation  led  him  to  affirm  not 
only  the  equality  but  the  numeri¬ 
cal  sameness  of  the  three  Persons, 
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844 ;  peculiar  illustrations  used  by 
Edwards,  845;  his  style  in  the 
paragraphs  quoted  different  from 
his  ordinary  style,  346 ;  examples, 
847 ;  quotation  from  the  Treatise 
on  the  Affections,  348 ;  distinction 
made  by  Edwards  between  a  lit¬ 
eral  and  a  figurative  statement, 
350;  Edwards’s  familiarity  with 
the  scholastic  phrase  *  “  God  is 
pure  act,”  351 ;  the  infinite  mind, 
351 ;  the  Treatise  on  Grace  em¬ 
phasizes  the  dignity  of  virtue  and 
the  loveliness  of  God,  353;  but 
virtue  originates  in  the  divine 
nature,  354 ;  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  believed  by  Edwards  to 
be  an  inscrutable  mystery,  355 ; 
this  belief  as  related  to  his  view 
of  the  divine  threeness  connected 
with  the  divine  oneness,  357 ;  he 
gives  more  prominence  generally 
to  the  triplicity  than  the  simplicity 
of  the  divine  mind,  358 ;  Notes,  363. 
F. 

Force,  The  Persistence  of ;  a  Point 
in  the  Argument  of  Natural  The¬ 
ology,  article  on,  by  Frederic 
Gardiner,  D.D.,  1 ;  the  doctrine 
of  the  persistence  of  force  an  im¬ 
portant  result  of  modem  science, 
1 ;  known  to  older  philosophers, 
1 ;  the  relation  of  heat  to  motion 
the  cardinal  point  of  the  theory, 
2 ;  the  belief  in  a  fixed  order  of 
nature  the  result  of  the  recognition 
of  force,  4 ;  doubts  as  to  whether 
certain  effects  are  really  results 
of  the  law  under  consideration, 
4 ;  the  sum  total  of  force  in  the 
universe  always  constant,  7 ;  this 
proposition  untrue,  7 ;  conclusions 
of  Clausius,  7 ;  Spencer’s  reasoning 
on  the  subject,  9 ;  the  whole 
sphere  of  radiation  not  filled  with 
celestial  bodies,  11  ;  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  the  number  of  bodies  in 
the  universe  is  infinite,  1 1 ;  infinity 
apt  to  be  confounded  with  indefi¬ 
niteness,  12 ;  the  existence  of  more 
than  one  universe,  13 ;  the  energy 
radiated  forever,  space  being  infi¬ 
nite,  13;  the  material  universe 
finite,  and  surrounded  by  absolute 
space,  14 ;  Rankine’s  theory  on 
the  subject  15 ;  objections  to  the 


theory,  16 ;  force  never  annihi¬ 
lated,  18 ;  all  energy  must  have 
had  a  source,  and  must  somehow 
be  treasured  up,  19;  what  is  the 
ultimate  origin  of  motion  or  any 
other  form  m  energy  ?  20;  is  its 
source  beyond  nature  ?  20 ;  its 
source  mnst  be  infinite,  21 ;  en¬ 
ergy  an  effect  of  the  divine  activity, 
22 ;  a  dissipation  of  force  certain, 
and  not  to  be  accounted  for  on 
materialistic  grounds,  23. 

Gardiner,  Frederic,  D.D.,  articles 
by,  1,  323,  553. 

German  Works,  noticed,  383,  774. 

German  University  Intelligence,  392. 

Given’s  Truth  of  Scripture  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Revelation,  Inspira¬ 
tion,  and  the  Canon,  noticed,  789. 

Godet’s  Lectures  on  the  Defence  of 
the  Christian  Faith,  noticed,  783. 

Hammond’s  Cerebral  Hyperaemia, 
noticed,  398. 

Hill,  Thomas,  D.D.,  article  by,  25. 

Hodge’s,  Dr.  Charles,  Life,  noticed, 
591. 

Hutcheson,  Rev.  Robert,  article  by, 
317. 

I. 

Instruction,  Private  Theological,  Ad¬ 
vantages  of,  759. 

Isaiahs,  Two  or  One?  article,  by 
Rev.  William  Henry  Cobb,  230 ; 
the  unity  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  a 
purely  philological  question,  230 ; 
attempts  to  prosecute  the  inquiry 
in  this  way,  233;  objected  that 
this  metho<l  assumes  the  unity  of 
the  first  thirty-nine  chapters  of 
Isaiah,  233 ;  less  than  a  fifth  of 
these  chapters  suspected,  234 ; 
objected  that  in  the  Vade  Mecum 
an  undue  prominence  is  given  to/ 
the  vocabulary  of  the  later  writers, 
234;  that  we  really  know  very 
little  as  to  the  age  of  any  Old 
Testament  documents,  234 ;  the 
classification  of  the  bwks  of  the 
Bible,  234  ;  first  four  books  a  class 
by  themselves,  235 ;  B  the  supposed 
writer  of  a  portion  of  Isaiah,  con¬ 
temporary  with  Cyrus,  239  ;  words 
found  only  once  except  in  Isaiah 
B,  241 ;  words  found  only  in  one 
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class  out  of  Isaiah  B,  244 ;  words 
found  in  two  classes  out  of  Isaiah 
B,  246  ;  summary  of  results,  249 ; 
words  found  in  Isaiah  B  from  four 
to  fifteen  times  inclusive,  250  ; 
results  which  would  follow  from  a 
different  arrangement  of  words, 
251 ;  words  in  Tables  II.  and  III., 
252;  in  Table  IV.,  253. 

Isaiah  xl.-lxvi.,  The  Language  of, 
article  on,  by  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Cobb, 
658;  an  examination  of  the  vo* 
cabulary  of  these  chapters,  659 ; 
explanation  of  the  method  to  be 
used,  659 ;  list  of  words  found  in 
Isaiah  B,  but  not  included  in  the 
Hebrew  index,  662  ;  Index  to 
Isaiah  xl.-lxvi.,  664. 

K. 

linow-Nothing  Position  in  Religion, 
The,  article  on,  by  Prof.  James  T. 
Bixby,  435  ;  amount  and  method 
of  possible  knowledge  in  Religion, 
435;  science  in  reality  has  no 
concern  with  this  Question,  435; 
science  denies  to  religion  a  place 
in  the  knowable,  436;  spiritual 
nescience  equivalent  to  a  denial 
ofspiritual  existence,  43  7;  spiritual 
nescience  not  founded  on  truth  or 
clear  ideas,  438 ;  value  of  the  in¬ 
tuitive  principle  in  science,  439 ; 
method  of  distinguishing  false  from 
true  intuitions,  441 ;  the  absence 
of  intuitions  in  certain  cases  not 
an  argument  against  their  trust¬ 
worthiness,  442;  false  intuition 
distinguished  from  true  by  mental 
analysis,  443;  objected  that  in¬ 
tuitions  are  only  the  products  of 
the  experience  of  the  age,  443; 
this  objection  inconsistent  with  the 
evolution  hypothesis,  444 ;  results 
of  the  admitted  truth  of  the  hered¬ 
itary  experience  theory,  445 ;  any 
knowledge  beyond  the  bare  fact 
of  spiritual  existence  possible,  446 ; 
the  boundary  of  the  knowable  not 
a  rigid  limit,  447 ;  no  one  man’s 
inability  a  bound  for  all  attain¬ 
ments,  447 ;  the  inconceivable  in 
one  sense  incredible,  448 ;  that 
which  we  do  not  know  not  neces¬ 
sarily  antagonistic  to  what  we  do 
know,  449 ;  men  of  science  use 
the  infinite  freely  and  necessarily. 


451 ;  our  knowledge  said  to  be 
confined  to  the  relative,  452  ;  but 
not  therefore  deceiving,  452  ; 
realities  revealed  through  their  re¬ 
lations  to  us,  453 ;  any  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  unknowable  said  to  be 
impossible,  454  ;  the  Creator’s 
character  made  known  by  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  creation,  455 ;  the 
unity  of  the  cosmos,  455 ;  meaning 
conveyed  by  the  history  of  the 
world,  456 ;  systematic  plans  and 
purposes  seen  in  this  history,  456; 
the  authority  of  law  discernible 
in  it,  457  ;  all  this  said  not  to  give 
the  attributes  and  measure  of  the 
divine,  458. 

L. 

Love,  W.  De  Loss,  D.D.,  articles  by, 
254,  524. 

Luke’s  Gospel,  Preface  to,  does  it 
belong  also  to  the  Acts?  article 
on,  by  Prof.  Lemuel  S.  Potwin, 
328;  no  express  limitation  con¬ 
fining  the  following  narrative  to 
the  life  of  Christ,  329 ;  some  ex¬ 
pressions  indicate  a  longet*  period 
than  that  covered  by  the  Gospel, 
329 ;  the  introduction  to  the  Acts 
implies  that  it  is  a  continuation  of 
a  previous  book,  330  ;  the  absence 
of  a  proper  preface  to  the  Acts, 
330;  the  Acts  written  shortly 
after  the  Gospel,  332. 

Languages  of  the  Arabs  and  the 
Turks,  Remarks  upon  the.  Article 
by  Prof.  H.  S.  Osborn,  646  ;  im- 
ortant  characteristics  of  the  Ara- 
ic  language,  646  ;  two  kinds  of 
Arabic,  647;  colloquial  Arabic, 
648 ;  Arabic  nearest  the  Hebrew, 
649 ;  the  Arabic  spoken  in  Syria 
and  Persia,  650 ;  relation  of  the 
Arabic  and  Turkish  lans:uages  to 
each  other,  652;  the  Turkish  a 
link  in  the  family  of  the  Tartar- 
Finnish  languages,  653 ;  in  Turk¬ 
ish  two  distinct  groups  of  vowels, 
654 ;  the  Turkish  the  most  regular 
and  simple  of  all  languages,  655 ; 
the  last  grammar  of  the  Turkish, 
656 ;  the  oldest  Turkish,  656 ;  a 
very  extended  language,  657. 

M. 

Macpherson’s  Westminster  Confes¬ 
sion  of  Faith,  noticed,  780. 
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Matthew  i.  1,  Exegesis  of,  Article 
on,  by  Rev.  Chanes  C.  Starbuck, 
508 ;  the  relation  of  the  origin  of 
creation  to  that  of  redemption, 
609 ;  need  of  redemption  a  com¬ 
mon  consciousness,  510;  creation 
and  redemption  two  stages  of  one 
great  work,  51 1 ;  love  to  be  joined 
with  reverence  for  God,  614  ;  the 
Old  Testament  the  chronicle  of 
the  preparations  for  redemption,  i 
615 ;  the  purpose  of  God  to  re¬ 
deem,  a  part  of  the  consciousness 
of  Christendom,  516  ;  the  relative 
importance  of  merely  ecclesiastical 
afiairs  growing  less,  61 7 ;  efforts 
to  bring  Christendom  back  upon 
the  basis  of  heathenism,  518 ;  men 
are  to  gather  around  Christ  as 
Creator  and  Redeemer,  519;  fa¬ 
naticism  and  intolerance  to  be 
avoided,  520  ;  the.  kingdom  of 
Christ  rests  upon  principles  of  jus-  I 
tice,  621 ;  rectitude  of  principle 
and  conduct  always  to  be  sought  ! 
after,  622. 

McCurdy,  Rev.  J.  F.,  article  by,  116. 

Merriman,  D.D.,  D.,  article  by,  707. 

Mitchell’s  Critical  Hand-book,  no¬ 
ticed,  207. 

Mitchell’s  The  Past  in  the  Present : 
What  is  Civilization?  noticed,  587. 

Mombert,  J.  J.,  D.D.,  article  by,  593. 

Mulfbrd’s  The  Republic  of  G(xl,  no¬ 
ticed,  781. 

N. 

New  Testament,  Does  it  warrant  the 
Hope  of  a  Probation  beyond  the 
Grave  ?  article  on,  by  Prof.  R  .D. 
C.  Robbins,  460 ;  belief  in  endless 
miserv  before  Christ,  462;  the 
question  of  the  nature  of  punish¬ 
ment  and  the  small  number  of  the 
saved  irrelevant,  463 ;  meaning 
of  words  used,  466 ;  supposed  indi¬ 
cations  of  a  change  of  character 
between  death  and  the  resurrec¬ 
tion,  472;  the  parable  of  the  rich 
man  and  Lazarus,  473;  other  al¬ 
lusions  to  the  life  after  the  body, 
475;  passages  supposed  to  imply 
a  probation  in  the  intermediate 
state,  476  ;  certainty  of  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  both  bad  and  good,  477 ; 
time,  characteristics,  and  results, 
482;  Christ’s  work  as  mediator 


ends  with  the  judgment,  484 ;’  di¬ 
vision  of  mankind  into  two  classes, 
485 ;  passages  in  which  is  com¬ 
pared  the  duration  of  the  happi¬ 
ness  with  that  of  the  misery,  486 ; 
passages  implying  no  probation 
after  death,  494 ;  the  imagery  used 
in  describing  the  punishment  of 
the  wicked,  49  7 ;  passages  seeming 
to  imply  a  future  probation,  499 ; 
resurrection  of  the  bocly  dependent 
on  Christ,  502;  meaning  of  the 
phrase  “  restore  all  things,”  506. 

New  Testament  Revision,  The,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  Frederic  Gardiner,D.D., 
553 ;  a  revision  called  for,  553 ; 
the  firet  question  what  Greek  text 
shall  be  used?  554;  the  Textus 
Receptus  given  up,  and  the  de¬ 
cision  made,  after  the  example  of 
the  translators  of  the  Authorized 
Version,  to  follow  their  own  judg- 
mcirt,  557 ;  changes  in  the  text 
indicated  in  a  separate  Greek 
text,  558 ;  the  alterations  classified 
under  certain  general  heads,  559 ; 
passages  omitted  from  the  text  or 
their  genuineness  doubted,  560 ; 
a  gain  in  accuracy  and  force  and 
beauty,  561 ;  certain  unnecessary 
changes,  563;  faulty  use  of  the 
same  English  word  to  translate 
different  Greek  words,  666 ;  ex¬ 
amples  of  excellent  changes,  567 ; 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  article, 
571 ;  parallel  passages  translated 
in  the  same  way,  572;  difiiculty 
in  dealing  with  the  article  and  the 
distinctions  of  tense,  673 ;  prep¬ 
ositions,  575;  revision  extended  to 
the  italics,  and  the  work  here  over¬ 
done,  575;  titles  of  the  books,  576; 
assimilation  of  proper  names,  576 ; 
use  of  the  margin,  576;  general 
estimate  of  the  work  and  its  re¬ 
sults,  577. 

Newton’s  Essays  on  Art  and  Archae¬ 
ology,  noticed,  1 99. 

Osborn,  Prof.  H.  S.,  article  by,  646. 
P. 

Park,  Edwards  A.,  articles  by,  147, 
333. 

Patton,  W.  W.,  D.D.,  article  by,  286. 

Penalty,  the  Nature  and  Object  of, 
article  on,  by  W.  W.  Patton,  D.D., 
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286 importance  of  clear  ideas  of 
the  nature  of  moral  government, 
286;  it  is  the  control  of  moral 
beings  in  regard  to  character  and 
happiness,  287 ;  and  by  rightful 
authority  in  the  person  of  a  ruler, 
288 ;  it  involves  law  with  its  com¬ 
mands  and  sanctions,  289 ;  the  di¬ 
rect  uses  of  penalty,  289 ;  it  oper¬ 
ates  to  instruct,  289  ;  a  motive  to 
prevent  transgression,  290 ;  it  vin¬ 
dicates  the  ruler  and  sustains  pun¬ 
ishment,  291 ;  is  penalty  designed 
to  be  reformatory  ?  293 ;  docs  it 
consist  of  evil  in  addition  to  the 
natural  consequences  of  sin  ?  294 ; 
is  a  necessary  mental  consequence 
a  penalty  when  it  brings  unhappi¬ 
ness  to  the  sinner?  296  ;  reference 
to  the  analogies  of  real  govern¬ 
ment,  297 ;  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible,  298 ;  want  of  harmony  ivith 
the  truth  in  respect  to  the  exenase 
of  mercy,  299 ;  the  question  of  the 
proper  duration  of  penalty,  300 ; 
four  things  to  be  considered  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  eternity  of  penal  woe, 
801 ;  penalty  designed  to  guard 
momentous  interests,  301 ;  penalty 
incurred  not  by  an  evil  act,  but  by 
an  evil  character,  301 ;  and  at  the 
end  of  a  gracious  system  of  redempi- 
tion,302;  an  endless  penalty  has  de¬ 
grees  of  mildness  and  severity,  302. 

Potwin,  Prof.  L.  S.,  article  by,  328. 

Private  Theological  lnstruction,  Ad¬ 
vantages  of,  article  on,  759. 

Probation  beyond  the  Grave,  article 
on,  460. 

Proverbs,  Chapter  on,  article,  by  J. 
I.  Mombert,  D.D.,  593 ;  definition 
of  a  proverb,  593 ;  coincidence  be¬ 
tween  a  certain  old  proverb  and  a 
certain  passage  of  Scripture,  596 ; 
proverbs  illustrative  of  manners 
and  pinions,  597;  illustrative  of 
the  l^raan  military  character, 
599 ;  Roman  manners,  600 ;  prov¬ 
erbs  of  Italy,  601 ;  of  Spain,  602 ; 
of  the  Portuguese  and  French,  604 ; 
origin  of  many  proverbs  perplex¬ 
ing,  606  ;  German  proverbs,  608 ; 
English,  611 ;  Scotch,  614;  Dan¬ 
ish  and  Russian,  615;  Oriental, 
616 ;  Arabic,  618 ;  of  the  Hebrews, 
619;  American,  620. 


Publications,  Notices  of  Recent,  199, 
394,  582,  774. 

R. 

Raymond’s  Systematic  Theolc^, 
noticed,  585. 

Reed,  Rev.  James,  article  by,  687. 

Revision  of  the  New  Testament,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  553. 

Robbins,  Prof.  R.  D.  C.,  article  by, 
460. 

S. 

Sabbath:  Did  the  Early  Fathers 
hold  that  the  Fourth  Command¬ 
ment  is  abolished  ?  article  on,  by 
William  De  Loss  Love,  D.D., 
254 ;  negative  assertions  of  those 
who  think  the  fathers  did  so  hold, 
255;  the  fathers  in  rejecting  the 
seventh-day  Sabbath  did  not  dis¬ 
regard  the  moral  elements  of  the 
original  Sabbath,  256 ;  they  sp>eak 
of  Sunday  as  the  Lord’s  day,  257; 
it  was  assumed  that  the  Lord’s 
day  should  come  as  often  as  the 
seventh  day  had,  258 ;  rabbinical 
ideas  respecting  Sabbath  desecra¬ 
tion,  259 ;  effort  of  the  early  fa¬ 
thers  to  protect  the  churches 
against  Judaism,  261 ;  teaching 
of  Barnabas  as  to  the  Sabbath, 
262;  of  Ignatius,  264;  of  Justin 
Martyr,  265  ;  mode  of  Justin 
Martyr’s  approach  to  divine  truth, 
266  ;  the  law  which  Justin  had  in 
mind,  267;  Justin  did  not  think 
the  Sabbath  hallowed  by  worship, 
269;  said  to  spiritualize  the  Jewish 
law  as  to  the  Sabbath,  269 ;  said 
to  reject  the  term  Sabbath  and 
the  reasons  in  which  the  law  of 
the  Sabbath  was  founded,  270; 
reference  to  Tertullian  by  Drs. 
Hessey  and  others,  271 ;  refer¬ 
ence  to  Irenaeus,  273;  the  early 
fathers  did  not  hold  to  a  legal 
institution  of  the  Lord’s  day  by 
the  apostles,  275;  reference  to 
Victorinus,277;  to  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions,  277  ;  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  a  Fourth  Commandment 
in  the  early  ages  impossible,  280 ; 
no  trace  of  discussions  such  as 
would  have  arisen  had  all  labor 
on  the  Sabbath  been  supposed  to  ' 
be  forbidden,  282;  statement  of 
the  results  of  this  discussion,  284. 
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Sabbath,  A  Christian  in  the  New 
Dispensation :  Biblical  and  Pa- 
tristical  Evidence,  article  on,  by 
William  De  Loss  Ixjve,  D.D.,  52 1 ; 
nature  and  design  of  the  Lord’s 
day  the  same  as  of  the  original 
Sabbath,  524;  judicial  courts  in 
the  early  Christian  ages  said  to 
be  held  on  Sunday,  526 ;  the 
affirmation  denied,  528;  evidence 
that  Gentile  nations  refused  to 
hold  courts  during  religious  occa¬ 
sions,  529;  the  Lord’s  day  and 
the  original  Sabbath  sitndar  in 
regard  to  restrictions  imposed 
on  men,  and  religious  liberties 
granted,  531 ;  the  Old  Testament 
prepares  the  way  tor  the  religious 
distinction  of  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  532;  the  apostles  give  a 
sabbatic  character  to  the  lord’s 
day,  532 ;  objection  by  Robertson, 
533 ;  the  practice  of  the  early 
fathers  warrants  the  belief  that 
Sunday  has  the  moral  sabbatic 
elements,  534 ;  they  contrast  the 
Lord’s  day  with  the  Sabbath,  534; 
they  compare  the  two  days,  536 ; 
words  descriptive  of  the  Sabbath 
used  to  describe  the  Lord’s  day, 
537;  the  moral,  not  the  positive 
elements  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath 
retained,  539  ;  the  moral  elements 
of  the  fourth  commandment  in  the 
Lord’s  day,  540 ;  objection  that 
the  Sabbath  was  declared  by 
Epipbanius  and  Cyril  to  be  abol¬ 
ished,  542;  that  Theodoret  de¬ 
clares  it  to  be  a  matter  of  positive 
precept,  543 ;  a  perpetual  sacred¬ 
ness  in  the  Lord’s  day,  543 ; 
the  real  Sabbath  said  by  the 
fathers  never  to  be  abolished,  544  ; 
Luther’s  views  as  to  this,  545 ; 
Augustine’s,  546;  Calvin’s,  547; 
the  Lord’s  day  said  to  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  seventh-day  sab¬ 
bath,  548 ;  views  of  Eusebius,  548 ; 
objection,  that  Eusebius  does  not 
really  identify  the  two  days,  549 ; 
the  name  Sabbath  applied  to  the 
Lord’s  day  by  Clement,  550 ;  said 
not  to  be  certain  that  Clement 
meant  the  eighth  day,  550 ;  that 
he  meant  merely  a  true  rest,  550 ; 
reasons  for  insisting  so  strongly 


that  the  fourth  commandment  re¬ 
lates  really  to  the  Lord’s  day,  551. 

Salvation  Possible  without  a  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Gospel?  article,  by 
Lucius  E.  Smith,  622  ;  unanimity 
of  belief  as  to  this  question,  622 ; 
question  to  be  decided  by  the 
Scriptures,  623  ;  exact  statement 
of  the  question,  624 ;  this  ques¬ 
tion  to  be  answered  affirmatively, 
626 ;  a  negative  answer  implies 
the  damnation  of  infants,  626; 
case  of  righteous  men  who  lived 
before  Christ,  627 ;  knowledge  of 
God  given  to  others  besides  the 
Jews,  6  29;  Jonah  sent  to  a  heathen 
nation,  632  ;  case  of  Cornelius, 
633 ;  not  asserted  that  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  salvation  without  a 
knowledge  of  Christ  has  ever 
been  realized,  635;  regeneration 
possible  without  the  Bible,  635 ; 
Paul’s  question.  How  can  men 
believe  m  him  of  whom  they  have 
not  heard,  636  ;  probable  cases  of 
men  saved  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  gospel,  638 ;  case  of  the 
king  of  Burmah,  639 ;  of  Myat 
Kyan,  639 ;  a  penitent  heathen 
when  he  comes  to  know  Christ 
at.once  accepts  him,  643 ;  obliga¬ 
tion  to  send  the  gospel  to  the 
heathen  not  we^ened,  644  ; 
teaching  the  heathen  how  far  to 
be  modified  in  its  spirit,  645. 

Semitic  and  Aryan  Languages,  their 
Relations  to  each  other,  article 
on,  116. 

Serpent  Tempter  in  Oriental  My¬ 
thology,  The,  article  on,  by  Wm. 
Hayes  Ward,  D.  D.,  209 ;  contrast 
between  the  serpent  form  of  the 
tempter  in  Genesis  and  the  griffin 
form  in  the  Chaldean  legends, 
209;  Oriental  mythology  attributes 
to  the  serpent  the  character  of 
tempter,  209 ;  the  Chaldees  had 
a  story  of  the  temptation  like  that 
of  the  Hebrews,  210  ;  worship  of 
the  serpent  common,  210 ;  legends 
of  the  serpent  among  the  Iranian 
conquerors  of  Media,  21 1 ;  among 
the  Phenicians,  212 ;  the  Phe- 
nicians  not  wont  to  give  the 
serpent  a  religious  character,  214 ; 
the  Chaldean  legends  illustrate 
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the  story  of  the  serpent  in  Gienesis, 
215;  no  story  of  the  creation  of 
man  like  that  of  Genesis  found  in 
Chaldean  writings,  216;  no  ac¬ 
count  of  the  temptation  in  Berosus, 
218 ;  warfare  of  Bel-Merodach 
against  Tiamat,  218;  an  older 
version  of  the  story  represents  the 
tempter  as  a  serpent,  221 ;  the 
interpretation  of  the  legend  at¬ 
tacked  by  Menant,  222;  interpre¬ 
tation  of  a  seal  belonging  to  Prof. 
S.  \V.  Williams,  224 ;  indications 
of  the  ill  repute  of  the  serpent  in 
Chaldean  mythology,  226  ;  the 
serpent  generally  represented  as 
a  malign  being,  227 ;  the  Chal¬ 
dean  myths  simply  illustrate  the 
Bible  account,  229. 

Smith,  Henry  Boynton,  His  Life 
and  work,  noticed,  784. 

Smith,  Lucius  E.,  article  622. 

Stade’s,  Dr.  Bernhardt,  T^ext-Book 
of  Hebrew  Grammar,  noticed, 
774.  , 

Starbuck,  Rev.  Charles  C.,  article 
by,  508. 

Stockbridge,  J..C.,  D.D.,  article  by, 
578. 

Swedenborgianism,  What  is  it?  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  Rev.  James  Reed, 
687 ;  Swedenborg’s  doctrines  rad¬ 
ically  different  from  all  others, 
687  ;  the  internal  or  spiritual 
sense  of  Scripture,  688 ;  doctrine 
of  correspondences,  688 ;  Sweden¬ 
borg’s  mission,  689 ;  nature  and 
attributes  of  God,  690 ;  his  love 
and  wisdom,  691 ;  the  incarnation, 
693  ;  the  divine  humanitpr,  694  ; 
the  atonement,  695  ;  the  Trinity, 
696;  religion  and  life,  697 ;  heaven 
and  hell,  699 ;  marriage,  702 ; 
eschatology,  703 ;  Swedenborg’s 
visions,  705;  conclusion,  706. 

Syntax  of  5*^1,  The,  Article  on,  by 
Rev.  Robert  Hutche.son,  317 ;  the 
word  used  in  an  individual  sense, 
817;  its  peculiar  syntax  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  pronoun,  818; 
used  with  a  plural  pronoun  in  its 
collective  sense,  318 ;  its  use  with 
a  Angular  pronoun,  319;  its  use  in 
Gen.  iii.  15, 319  ;  in  Gen.  xxii.  17, 
821 ;  in  Gen.  xxiv.  60, 822 ;  in  the 
Septuagint,  822. 


T. 

Theological  Education,  article  on, 
869 ;  private  instruction  for  the 
ministry,  369  ;  early  immigration 
of  learned  clergymen  into  New 
England,  369 ;  Cambridge  Col¬ 
lege  at  first  a  theological  seminary, 
370;  young  men  lingering  around 
the  college  after  graduation,  370; 
this  Vue  of  Yale  College,  372; 
Dr.  Bellamy  of  Connecticut  the 
first  private  teacher  of  theological 
students,  372;  Dr.  Samuel  Hop¬ 
kins,  373;  names  of  some  of  the 
more  prominent  pupils  at  these 
schools,  374;  school  of  Dr.  Na¬ 
thanael  Emmons,  375 ;  Dr.  Asa 
Burton,  375 ;  Dr.  Charles  Backus, 
376  ;  Dr.  Theophilus  Packard, 
378;  Dr.  Stephen  West,  378;  min¬ 
isters  fitting  boys  for  college,  379 ; 
Dr.  Samuel  Wooti,  379 ;  Dr.  Alvan 
Hyde  a  theological  teacher,  379; 
Dr.  Joseph  Lathrop  and  Dr. 
Joseph  Lyman,  380 ;  Dr.  Walter 
Harris  and  Dr.  Samuel  Austin, 
380;  Dr.  Jacob  Catlin  and  Dr. 
Ebenezer  Porter,  381. 

Theological  Education,  Advantages 
of  Private  Instruction,  article  on, 
759 ;  in  respect  to  many  things 
private  instruction  not  better  than 
public,  761 ;  the  age  a  hundred 

J’^ears  ago  theological  rather  than 
iterary,  761 ;  private  pupils  under 
the  care  of  those  for  whom  they 
had  a  profound  respect,  762  ;  the 
pupil  made  to  know  himself,  763  ; 
pupils  kept  within  the  fold  of  the 
church,  765  ;  the  private  pupil 
got  the  substance  of  theology, 
766  ;  ancient  common  school  of 
New  England  compared  with  the 
modern,  767;  some  of  the  most 
powerful  preachers  not  men  of 
great  learning,  768;  studious  hab¬ 
its  produced  in  private  pupils, 
769  ;  the  law  which  applies  to 
other  professions  applies  to  the 
ministry,  771. 

Theology,  Biblical,  its  Claim  to  a 
Place  in  our  Theological  Schools, 
article  on,  188. 

Thwing,  Rev.Chas.  F.,  article  by,303. 
Trinity,  The,  Jonathan  Edwards’s 
Remarks  on,  147,  838. 
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U. 

Unitarianism,  What  is  it  ?  article  on, 
by  Thomas  Hill,  D.D.,  25;  Uni¬ 
tarianism  supposed  to  have  no 
creed,  no  opinions,  25  ;  the  views 
of  Unitarians  have  a  substantial 
unity,  26  ;  reverence  held  for  the 
New  Testament,  27;  perfect  lib¬ 
erty  in  its  interpretation,  28 ;  an 
assumption  of  loyalty  to  Christ, 
28;  the  innocence  of  speculative 
error,  28  ;  a  reverent  acceptance 
of  the  words  of  Christ  insisted  on, 
29 ;  the  absolute  unity  of  Gofl, 
80;  the  fatherhood  of  God,  31; 
Jesus  standing  in  a  unique  rela¬ 
tion  to  God,  32  ;  a  trustworthy 
record  of  Christ’s  teaching  in  the 
New  Testament,  33;  the  Unita¬ 
rian  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
33 ;  the  doctrine  of  the  Father, 
Son, and  Holy  Ghost,  as  peculiarly 
Unitarian,  34 ;  the  exaltation  of 
morality,  35 ;  Unitarians  tolerate 
differences  of  opinion  among 
themselves,  36  ;  how  these  differ¬ 
ences  are  to  be  accounted  for.  38 ; 
incautious  Unitarians  have  fallen 
into  novelties  of  error,  39;  treat¬ 
ment  of  these  errorists,40 ;  Unitar¬ 
ian  view  of  the  condition  of  unre¬ 
generate  man,  42  ;  of  the  death  of 
the  soul,  42 ;  of  the  relation  of  the 
death  of  Christ  to  man’s  redemp¬ 
tion,  43  ;  salvation  and  joy  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  work  of  Christ,  45  ;  no 
necessity  for  an  infinite  Saviour, 
46;  every  man  the  judge  of  what 
is  true,  46. 

W. 

Wallace’s  Island  Life,  noticed,  394. 

Wanl,  W.  Hayes,  D.D.,  article  by, 
209. 

Westcott  and  Hurt’s  New  Testament 
in  the  Original  Greek,  noticed, 
786. 

Wine,  Biblical  Sanction  for,  article 
on,  by  Rev.Horace  Bumstead,DD., 
47  ;  the  nature  of  the  wine  sanc¬ 
tioned,  47;  physiological  argument 
for  the  alleged  unlermented  wine, 
48 ;  fallacy  of  the  argument,  48 ; 
sense  in  which  alcohol  is  a  poison, 
49 ;  experiments  of  Dr.,  Anstie, 
50;  statements  of  Dr.  Edward 
Cuitis,  51;  of  Dr.  W.  A.  Ham¬ 


mond,  52 ;  of  Dr.  B.  W.  Richard¬ 
son,  53 ;  the  four  stages  of  alco¬ 
holic  excitement,  narcotic,  but  an 
earlier  stage  of  true  food  action 
observable,  56  ;  testimonies  of 
Dr.  Radcliffe  and  Dr.  Binz  of 
Germany,  58 ;  points  established 
in  regard  to  alcohol  by  recent  in¬ 
vestigations,  60;  historical  albu¬ 
men  t  for  the  alleged  unfermented 
wine,  61 ;  the  esteemed  wines  of 
antiquity,  62;  means  for  prevent¬ 
ing  fermentation,  63 ;  distinction 
between  wine  and  the  unfermented 
juice  of  the  grape,  65  ;  linguistic 
argument  for  unfermented  vdne, 
65  ;  Hebrew  and  Greek  words 
referring  to  wine,  66  ;  conclu¬ 
sions  from  these  terms,  82 ; 
manner  of  the  sanction  of  wine, 
83 ;  various  modes  of  direct  incul¬ 
cation,  84  ;  the  example  of  good 
men  and  women,  85 ;  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Christ,  86  ;  the  condem- 
natioQ  of  its  intemperate  use,  87  ; 
exceptional  and  limited  nature 
of  instances  of  abstinence,  89 ; 
Nazarites,  89  ;  Rechabites,  91  ; 
limitations  of  the  sanction,  92 ; 
weak  brethren,  first  class,  93 ;  sec¬ 
ond  class,  93 ;  third  class,  94  ;  false 
brethren,  95 ;  the  morally  weak 
to  be  yielded  to,  96  ;  the  perpetu¬ 
ity  of  the  sanction,  98 ;  tem¬ 
perance  desirable,  rather  than 
universal  abstinence,  99 ;  differ¬ 
ence  between  our  circumstances 
and  those  of  ancient  times,  99 ; 
adulteration  of  wines,  100 ;  great 
extent  to  which  wine  is  now  tem¬ 
perately  used,  102;  evils  of  uni¬ 
versal  abstinence,  104  ;  it  involves 
a  departure  from  the  biblical  ideal 
of  temperance,  104  ;  its  disastrous 
influence  upon  character,  105  ;  it 
narrows  the  sphere  of  efforts  at 
reform,  106 ;  it  alienates  much 
needed  help  from  the  work  of 
reform,  107 ;  it  establishes  false 
tests  of  Christian  fellowship,  108; 
it  renders  unaccountable  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Christ,  108 ;  a  fresh 
recital  of  the  evils  of  intemperance 
not  an  adequate  answer  to  these 
arguments,  113  ;  signs  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  a  better  era,  114. 


